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the quintessential wisdom of an old man dis-
illusioned yet not without moments of joy, recalling
dead friends, the warmth of hopes now thwarted,
irked by flagging health but still passionate (" My
poetry all comes from rage or lust"). To the last,
as the Letters on Poetry to Dorothy Wellesley show,
he experimented in patterns of common speech
shot with intense images, now steel-cold, now
all living flame, which made him the one great
poet of our age.

Mr Walter De la Mare has done much more than
rewrite The Child's Garden of Verses in the manner
of Yeats, yet it is doubtful whether he would have
found himself without the latter's influence. He,
too, worked by suggestion, and ventured to the
brink of the unknown, but the boundaries of
experience past which he trespassed were those of
memory and premonition and in particular the
inevitable walls separating the child from the
adult. In him romantic love for the child appears
shorn of its usual moralities and decked out with
all the fanciful ingenuity of nursery lore ; no other
writer has been so successful in the weaving of
charming nonsense and the objective narration of
incidents common to sheltered and imaginative
childhood. Had this been all, his work from Songs
of Childhood (1902) to Peacock Pie (1913) woiild have
been insignificant enough. But from the first he
had mastery of verbal rhythm and a power of
evoking an atmosphere of wonder tinged with fear.
He showed the influence of Blake, Coleridge,
Christina Rossetti, Yeats, and of the ballad. His